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over Dr. BusselTs project as he was himself. To his surprise and dis-
comfiture, his confident approach was met by his friend with a vehement
refusal that would have been becoming in a conscientious novice, bent on
qualifying for admission to a rigorous monastic order, if Mephistopheles
had approached him with some tempting alternative proposition. The
apprentice tutor hastily explained that his manifest duty, now that he
had obtained his appointment as a don, was to concentrate on the task of
mastering the particular subject for the teaching of which he had made
himself responsible to his college. Now that he had found the confines
of his intellectual province, 'pastures new'1 were henceforward out of
bounds for him. His refusal to indulge his personal interest in Byzan-
tium any further was decisive,2 and his baffled tempter went away crest-
fallen yet unshaken in his own intellectual convictions by his admired
friend's distressing lapse from intellectual grace.

After having been appointed in his turn, in the summer term of A.D.
1911, to a tutorial fellowship in Greek and Roman history at Balliol,
and having subsequently taken his final academic examination in the
School otLitterae Humaniores, the writer still saw light enough to lead
him to make a resolve never to sit for any further academic examination
in his life, and this was a vow which he had faithfully kept at any rate till
his sixty-second birthday, on which he was writing these words. Yet the
morrow of his final examination was the moment of his own fall; for the
shades of the examinational prison house in which he had been doing
hard labour for eleven years past now closed on him with the swift
downrush of a tropical night. It was an idle gesture to foreswear further
examinations in real life at a moment when he was capitulating to the
intimidating spectral presence of an imaginary examiner post mortem.

After having spent two and a half years in preparing himself for being
examined by fellow mortals in the summer term of A.D. 1911 in the his-
tory of the Hellenic World between 776 and 404 B.C., the writer pro-
ceeded to spend the ensuing long vacation on reading all the extant
sources for the period following, and he had ploughed his way on through
these from the end of the Great Atheno-Peloponnesian War to the death
of Alexander the Great when he was mercifully interrupted by the ad-
vent of the day on which he was to start on a grand tour of Paris, Rome,
and Athens as a prelude to returning to Oxford as a don in the autumn of
A.D. 1912. From the moment when he found himself en voyage, an inborn
passion for making a countryside his own by walking over it happily
diverted him from spending more than a minimum of his travelling time
in museums and libraries, reading books that would be accessible to
him in England and poring over objets d'art which he could continue to
study elsewhere in casts and photographs. He had the wit to realize that

1 Milton: Lycidas, 1. 193.

* How much longer G. L. Cheesman would have persisted in exploring his blind alley
could never be known, since, some four years later, in A.D. 1915, he was killed on landing
on the Gallipoli Peninsula. The present writer's personal belief is that, had he lived, he
would have become the greatest Roman historian in his generation; and this belief is
founded on the further belief that, possessing the magnificently inquisitive mind that
he did possess, this potentially great scholar would soon have repented of his unfortunate
resolution to try to make himself a Roman historian by the via negativa of refusing ever
to be anything more than that.